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WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 


Covet earnestly the best gifts: and yet shew I unto you a more 
excellent way. {I Cor. xii, 31.) : 


DuRING the last week Englishmen throughout the world 


have been celebrating the tercentenary of the death of 


William Shakespeare. 

It is not fitting that in this church such an anniversary 
should pass unnoticed. Though it may appear superfluous 
to-day to add any eulogy to the many orations in which 
representative and distinguished men have done homage 
to Shakespeare’s genius, it may be permissible in this 
place to make one more attempt to bridge in thought 
the gulf of 300 years which separates him from ourselves 
For here in these precincts the very stones tell us of the 
greatness of England’s past, and all our traditions link 
us to far-distant forefathers. When Shakespeare died 
the Round of this church had been standing for some 
430 years. When he came to London to find fame 
and fortune? Hooker, the greatest of Elizabethan 
divines, whose bust looks down upon us,? was Master 
of this House.* One of the first scenes written by 

*The Round Church was consecrated on February roth, 1185, by 
Heraclius, Patriach of Jerusalem, then on a mission to Henry II. An 
inscription recording the fact appears to have been placed at the time in the 
tympanum of the doorway : it was destroyed during some repairs in 1685, but 
has been reproduced on the inner side of the wall above the door. 

2 According to Sir Sidney Lee “‘to London Shakespeare naturally drifted, 
doubtless trudging thither on foot during 1586, by way of Oxford and High 
Wycombe.” 

® The present bust of Hooker was erected in 1851. 


* Hooker was appointed Master of the Temple by Queen Elizabeth in 
1585, through the joint influence of Whitgift and Sandys. He resigned tbe 
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Shakespeare’—possibly his earliest dramatic effort—the 
famous quatrel of the roses—was placed in the Temple 
Gardens. 

The Comedy of Errors was played on December 18th, 1594, 
in the hall of Gray’s Inn,? and time seems evanescent as 
we read that guests from the Inner Temple, dissatisfied 
with the accommodation provided for them, retired from 
the performance! Eight years later, Twelfth Night was 
produced in the Middle Temple Hall. John Manningham, 
a young barrister of that society, records the event in his 


position in 1591, ‘weary of the noise and oppositions of this place.” His 
views were continually opposed by Travers, who was from 1581 to 1586 
‘*lecturer for the evening sermons.” The discontent of the Puritans with 
Hooker’s teaching did not abate when Travers left, and though Hooker 
received ‘‘much reverence ard encouragement” from ‘the chief benchers,” 
the younger members of the two Societies continued to shew hostility to his 
teaching. Before he resigned Hooker had already begun his treatise ** of the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity.” 

1 A new piece called Henry VJ, which most commentators believe to be 
that which we now know as “ The first part of Henry VI,” was acted on 
March 3rd, 1592, at the Rose Theatre, by Lord Strange’s men. Criticism 
would appear to have proved beyond doubt that in this play ‘‘ Shakespeare did 
no more than add, revise and correct other men’s work.” ‘The scene in the 
Temple Gardens, where white and red roses are plucked as emblems by the 
rival political parties, the dying speech of Mortimer, and perhaps the wooing 
of Margaret by Suffolk, alone bear the impress of his style.” (4 Ze of 
William Shakespeare ; Sidney Lee: 1898, p. 59.) 

?In the opinion of Sir A. W. Ward it is not “absolutely certain, though 
extremely probable,” that the Comedy of Errors played at Gray’s Inn was the 
play known to us as Sbakespeare’s. 

5 Henry Helmes, ‘‘ Prince of Purpoole ” on the occasion, left a record 
{afterwards printed in the Gesta Grayorum, 1688), setting forth how, 
after the members of Gray’s Inn had combined with the members of the 
Inner Temple for purposes of high revelry, things were so badly managed 
that the Templars withdrew in dudgeon, whereupon, after some dancing, 
the company had to be contented with ‘‘a Comedy of Errors, like to 
Plautus his Menechmus,” played by the players—whence the night ‘* was 
ever afterwards called the Night of Errors.” It is, however, as Halliwell- 
Phillips observes, lamentable to note that in a sportive enquiry on the 
following day ‘‘a company of base and common fellows” was said to have 
been ‘‘ foisted to make up the disorders” of the lawyers ‘with a play of 
errors and confusion.” (A. W. Ward: Exglish Dramatic Literature, 
Vol. II, 1899, p. 27.) 
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diary) and one Shakespearean commentator? in his 
enthusiasm, has written, “ Venerable hall of the Middle 
Temple, thou art to our eyes more stately and more to be 
admired since we looked upon that entry !” 

As we thus are enabled to travel from the present to the 
past, we ought to seek not only to do homage to one of the 
greatest of England’s sons, but to see wherein our outlook 
differs from his, On such an occasion as the present, 
eulogy may well be balanced by criticism. If we believe 
that the thought and aspirations of our people are steadily 
progressive we may assert without disparagement that even 
Shakespeare’s genius had its limitations, and by seeing 
wherein his outlook disappoints us we may be led to 
enquire how far we have truly discovered a more excellent 
way of life. 

We cannot to-day adequately attempt to measure the 
greatness of Shakespeare. That could only be done by 
an exhaustive analysis of his principal works and by a 
detailed comparison of his writings with those of other 
super-eminent poets and dramatists. But the vague 
recollection which we all have of his plays suffices to 
establish his unrivalled facility of expression, the in- 
comparable beauty of his language, his supreme dramatic 
skill, his amazing insight into human motives, his clear 
jndgment, his quick wit. No one ever put into words 
with Shakespeare’s skill the joyous beauty of English 


2 John Manningham’s manuscript diary, which extends from 1601 to 1603, 
was discovered by Hunter in the British Museum in 1828. It has since been 
edited by Bruce for the Camden Society. 

Manningham, ‘‘a budding barrister of the Middle Temple,” states that he 
saw performed at the Feast of Candlemas (February 2nd) 1602, ‘ta play 
called Twelve Night, or What you Will. Much like the Comedy of Errors, or 
Menechmi in Plautus, but most like and neere to that in Italian called /nganni.’ 
(See Ward, /oc. czt. p. 142.) 

? Knight, ‘‘ who leaves his usual lines of careful analysis and discerning 
criticism when he comes to Manningham’s little entry.” (Loftie: 7he Brooke 
House Shakespeare, p. xiii.) 
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woodland scenery. Romeo and Juliet is a supreme picture 
of passionate love of man and maid in early youth. No 
one with equal genius has pictured, as he does in Hamlet, 
a lofty and austere spirit isolated amid corruption. Not 
even the great Greek tragedians portrayed with the same 
tragic power the horror and suffering that make King Lear 
almost too terrible to be read. In few other authors 
does the flame of patriotism burn so brightly. No one 
else has analysed ambition and its consequences with the 
unerring accuracy and sure judgment shown in Macbeth 
or Coriolanus. Then too, in the last plays of all, we have 
the ideal women which no other hand could have drawn. 
In Imogen we find fortitude, constancy, forbearance, “ love 
that never wavers, and unquenchable radiance of spirit”?; 
in Miranda we have the young girl, noble in body and 
soul, simple, pure, and glorious. We could easily extend 
this summary of Shakespeare’s achievements. But shall 
we not rather recall two eulogies which those have penned 
who, coming after him, were most worthy to be ranked 
with him. 

Ben Jonson, in the preface prefixed to the First Folio, 
gave him the first place among all the dramatists of the 
world :— 

Triumph, my Britain, thou hast one to shew 
To whom all scenes of Europe homage owe. 
He was not of an age, but for all time. 
To Milton he is 
Sweetest Shakespeare, Fancy’s child, 
Warbling his native wood-notes wild ; 
and in his sonnet on the master, the author of Pavadise 
Lost writes :— 
What needs my Shakespeare for his honoured bones 
The labour of an age in piléd stones ? 


| George Brandes: Weitiam Shakespeare, 1898, Vol. II, p. 321. 
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Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou in our wonder and astonishment 

Hast built thyself a lifelong monument. 

One can indeed find poets and critics in the past who 
have disparaged Shakespeare’s dramatic achievements 
and been blind to his surpassing poetic genius. But their 
carping is forgotten: it is now but curious lore for the 
literary antiquarian. Such discordant voices are drowned 
in general acclamation. To-day, the British race reveres 
Shakespeare with pride and joy. In Germany he is 
studied with an enthusiasm evoked by no native writer, 
and Stratford-on-Avon is a shrine honoured and famous 
throughout the great American Commonwealth. 

But enough of praise. In this church dedicated to the 
worship of God revealed in Jesus of Nazareth ; at this time 
when we men and women are the heirs of the democratic 
freedom won in the 17th century, when shortly we shall 
have to solve countless new problems vitally important to 
our social organisation—at such a place and time we turn 
to the great Elizabethan and ask, “Can you help us?” And 
the answer, as I read it, though some will disagree, is 
largely in the negative. 

It is, of course, vastly difficult to speak with certainty as 
to Shakespeare’s personal sympathies. We must separate 
the man from the characters which he created, survey his 
works as a whole, and relate his writings to the little that 
we know of his life) We have to measure his vision, 
remembering that, as Hort! has finely said, “vision is 
essentially personal and individual, involving selection and 
interpretation.” : 

As we do this we find, first, too clearly set forth to be 
challenged, an ardent patriotism. Shakespeare lived when 


1 Hort: The Way, the Truth, the Life, 1897, p. 172. 
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England had just begun to find herself, to realise her 

powers and opportunities, to see that her strength lay upon 

the seas. In his early manhood came the crisis of the 

Armada. The independence of the kingdom had to be 

asserted against its foreign foes, and in the throes of a 

life-struggle was born the greatness of the British Empire. 
So his country is for Shakespeare 


This royal throne of kings, this scepter’d isle, 

This other Eden, demi-paradise, 

This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England, 
This land of such dear souls, this dear, dear land, 
Dear for her reputation through the world.’ 


And yet, notwithstanding this noble affection, in which 
Englishmen of all shades of political thought share, 
Shakespeare shews no prevision of the England that was 
being shaped during his whole lifetime, nor did he 
apparently trust the motives and forces which were finally 
to triumph seventy years after his death. His political 
sympathies were with Elizabeth’s gallant aristocacy: with 
the half-pagan chivalry of the Virgin Queen: with those 
who gave him at times friendship and always support. 

He did not apply his powers to try to estimate the 
nature and strength of popular religious and political 
ideals. By the conditions of his career and the tendencies 
of his temperament, he was a follower of the nobility—or 
rather of an aristocratic ideal, which even in Elizabeth’s 
day was imperfectly realised. 

He coveted earnestly the best gifts for himself and for 
others. He would have the Sovereign and the leaders of 


» King Richard IJ, Act ii, sc, 1 (condensed). 
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the nation wise, resolute and bold. They were the objects 
of his constant thought. His attitude seems to be that if 
they who should lead failed in their task, the nation 
was lost. I can find nothing to indicate that he believed 
that the mass of men would blindly but instinctively 
work out their own salvation as they found in new 
principles of social duty a more excellent way. Thus 
he was indifferent to popular claims and popular rights. 
In the efforts of Puritanism to cleanse the community by 
closing the theatres, he saw hostility to himself and his 
work rather than a grim expression of Christian morality. 
Not one of Shakespeare’s characters is inspired by those 
principles which were to find extreme expression in the 
great Rebellion, and which, after the Revolution of 1688, 
were to become fundamental in English political life. 
The great democracies of the British Empire, of France 
and North America, have been fashioned by forces whose 
strength and value Shakespeare did not portray and 
probably did not perceive. Liberty, equality, brotherhood, 
in the sense in which these words have become the 
political aspirations of the masses of mankind to-day, 
found no place in his political creed. 

For good or ill, the modern world has been moulded by 
ideas alien to his sympathies. 

It is not without significance that he was born in 
Warwickshire, and that the most important part of his 
life was spent in London. He stood for the feudal 
traditions still potent in Southern England ; and the hard 
independence of the northern half of the country, its 
determination to submit to no authority to which it 
cannot give willing obedience, its rugged self-confidence, 
was alien to his conception of a stable and well-ordered 
state. 

From political thought we turn to religious insight. 
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Here the difficulty which confronts us when we attempt 
to deduce from the plays Shakespeare’s political creed is 
intensified. It is childish to quote the religious sentiments 
of characters whom Shakespeare created, and to say that 
these are his own beliefs. We have to be guided by the 
general atmosphere of his writings, to estimate tendencies 
hidden under a baffling impartiality. If Shakespeare had 
constantly depicted men contemptuous of Christian belief, 
if he had perversely invented situations devised to shew 
the failure of Christian ethics, we should be justified in 
asserting that in his own beliefs he was hostile to the 
Christian religion. But it cannot be said that he does 
this. Heis severely truthful in his moral estimates. He 
shews, too, a sensitive understanding which is profoundly 
religious. When the doctor in attendance on the dying 
Lady Macbeth says, “ More needs she the divine than the 
physician. God, God forgive us all,” we are tempted to 
assert that the man who wrote such words felt them for 
himself. And too often does the same attitude reveal 
itself in the plays for us to say that the author writes 
from external observation rather than from the depths of 
his own spiritual consciousness. 

Yet, religious though Shakespeare is, it is difficult to 
claim that he was a Christian if we limit this term to one 
whose whole attitude to life has been revolutionised by 
the mystic indwelling of Christ. His detachment from 
Christian religious experience is too complete ; the artist 
and the man would have been more perfectly fused had 
Shakespeare found the Word of Life in Jesus of Nazareth, 
Though he might have remained equally responsive to 
human desires, needs, joys, follies and ambitions, he would 
have seen the world from a different standpoint, and the 
shadow of the Cross would have fallen across his immortal 
pictures, to alter the whole scheme of light and shade, 
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Yet his moral judgments are essentially Christian. He is 
at one with Christ in denouncing “cold, calculating and 
often quite respectable vices,” and in treating with lofty 
pity sins of ignorance and passion. He is typically 
English and typically Christian (would that the churches 
more often recognised this side of their Master’s teaching!) 
in his readiness to forgive such sins as drunkenness and 
even adultery. It is ingratitude, cruelty, meanness and 
cold ambition which he censures with the severity of 
Christ. 

But as I read his works I feel that the Christianity of 
the Gospels was not for him the most potent formative 
influence in his life. Had he himself experienced the new 
sense of values which comes to those who find in Jesus 
of Nazareth the revelation of the Son of God, it is 
inconceivable that in his writings there would be no 
record of this transcendent fact. In many ways he was 
a true child of the Renaissance: he admired beauty, 
strength, courage and fortitude, but to the end his 
attitude to love, joy, peace, long-suffering, was imperfectly 
Christian. He could analyse men’s motives with profound 
insight: with the nicest judgment he could explore the 
bases of morality; but the boundless belief in mankind 
which caused Jesus to preach with enthusiasm the coming 
of the Kingdom of Heaven upon earth he did not share. 
While he often, indeed usually, judged men by the 
standards of Christ, I doubt if he saw in Him the divine 
Revelation of a loving God. His religious experience 
in short, if my estimate is correct, had never made him, if 
but for a moment, turn from the world to follow Jesus. 
Christ was not for him the Way, the Truth, the Life. 
I doubt if he understood the vision of the herd of men 
who, however imperfectly, were trying to mould their lives 
in the light of this Revelation. He could describe the 
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ecclesiastic with the most subtle insight: the Christian 
saint, with his strength perfect in humility and weakness, 
never appears in his writings. 

So as life went on there came to him the inevitable 
nemesis. His later plays reveal how he stood remote, 
aloof, contemptuous of the follies of mankind. With a 
grave irony, with the insight of a soul unhappy because 
too lonely, he surveys the crowd of lesser men who did not 
understand him. To keep spiritually healthy a man must 
share, as Christ did, the joy and sorrow of common life. 
He must step from his pedestal, and with St. Catherine 
of Siena partake of the tragic sorrow of the humble, the 
ignorant, the sinful: he must, as she did, hate the sin and 
love the sinner. He must, in fine, love his fellow men: 
and, however acute his insight, however extensive his 
mental grasp, only through love which gives and shares 
and suffers will he live in the knowledge that in all men 
the divine spark glows. Shakespeare, as the years went 
by, drew aloof from those whose blood and race he 
shared. At the end he pictures to us himself as Prospero 
in his final play, Zhe Tempest. There we see what the 
discipline of life had made of Shakespeare. A perhaps 
too-partial critic discovers in him “Conscious superiority 
untinged by arrogance, genial scorn for the mean and base, 
mercifulness into which contempt entered very largely, 
serenity excluding passionate affection while admitting 
tenderness, intellect over-topping morality but in no way 
blighting or perverting it.” Such is the most favourable 
picture that we can draw of him in whose development 
the man of the world kept pace with the poet. It is 
a noble picture. But by following Christ many a lesser 
man has developed in himself a finer character. As in 


1 Richard Garnett : Crztical Introduction to The Tempest, zx che frving 
Edition of Shakespeare’s Ptays. 
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imagination we see Shakespeare at 50 years of age 
retiring to his native Stratford, we give him the respect 
and awe due to a genius who has resolutely made his 
way from poverty and obscurity to wealth and immortal 
fame. But would not another genius, St. Paul, say: 
“ Behold, I shew you a more excellent way.” He would 
put before us a Galilean carpenter rather than a Stratford 
tradesman’s son. He would bid us set the Death on the 
Cross above the well-merited and honourable dignity of 
New Place: worship love rather than intellectual genius, 
and put the knowledge of God before the wisdom of 
men. He would tell us that the joy of salvation excels 
all the pleasure of poetry and drama: that to serve men 
is better than to surpass them, and that the example of a 
life of perfect righteousness is of more value to humanity 
than all the writings of the greatest dramatist who ever 
lived. 


I wonder if you have ever been to the performance 
of a Shakespeare play which has kept you spellbound 
to the end. As you have passed into the obscurity 
of the streets, has there come to you Shakespeare’s own 
farewell ? 


Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air, 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this unsubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.! 


1 The Tenipest, Act iv, sc. 1. 
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Has there ever come to you this farewell, a 
upon it, have you ever in the crowded dar 
contain a true epitome of life? Probably 
“Yes.” The mood seizes us all at times and ho 
its grip. We look back and, with Shakes; 
palaces of the dreams of youth fading before 
vision of age. But Christ bids us look forw 
up—to see immortality perfect in righteousn 
gain eternal joy in the presence of God. 


London: H. S. Cartwright, 19 Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


